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lishing between the Courts of Paris and Stambul ties of
kinship such as did not exist between the Grand Signer
and any other infidel sovereign.1 In this way legends
are invented to account for customs.

Competition for prestige was embittered by squabbles
for profit. And the lengths to which both sides were
ready to go in their frantic lust of gold formed an object-
lesson of European morality which was not lost upon the
Turk. We may take as an instance a miserable cabal
that lasted a dozen years and fills many large pages in
our seventeenth century records.

As there was no personal safety or liberty of traffic in
the Grand Signer's dominions for any Frank whose
Government had no special treaty with the Porte, such
traders used to put themselves under the protection of
the nations so favoured; paying in return a percentage
of the value of the merchandise protected, termed Con-
sulage. Before the advent of the English on the Levan-
tine scene this lucrative privilege belonged to the French,
even English merchants trading under the French flag
and paying to the French Ambassador a duty of two per
cent, on incoming and outgoing goods.2 But as soon as
our enterprising compatriots established themselves in
the Ottoman Empire, they began to dispute with their
former protectors the privilege of protecting all unat-
tached foreigners (" Forestiers").

Elizabeth's representative, Edward Barton, availing
himself of the special favour in which the Queen at that
time stood with the Sultan, contrived to wrest it from
the French, and appointed a Consul at Alexandria to col-
lect the tribute from traders in Egypt. The French

1  Ricant, 174.

2  See "The Prime Institution of Consulage," a MS. by Sir
Sackville Crow in S.P. Foreign, Turkey, No.  17.